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Cre^dibLeness. n f. [from credible*] Credibility; worthinefs 
of belief; juft claim to belief. 

The crediblenejs of a good part of thefe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a prattifer of phyfick in the Eaft Indies. 

Boyle's Hijlory of Finnncfs : 

Cre'dibly. aihi [from credible.] In a manner that claims 
belief. _ 

This, with the loft of fo few of the Englifh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon: 

CRE'DIT, n J. [credit, ■ French.] 

1. Belief. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. i Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addifaris Spectator , N°. J J,f. 

Some fccrct truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent fhall ftill believe. Pope's Fa. of Loci. 

2. Honour ; reputation. 

I publifhed, betaufc I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3. Eftccm ; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath (o 
many tricks to uphold the credit oi their wealth, as thefe empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their futficiency. Bacon. 

His learning, though a poet (hid it, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave. 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope's Her. b. 11. 

4 Eaith ; teftimony. 

We arc contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it maybe. Hooker , b. iv. felt. 12. 

The things which we properly believe, be only fuch as arc 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker , b. \ . 

The author would have done well to have left fo great a 

Locke. 


paradox only to the credit of a finglc afiertion. 

5. Truft repofed. 

Credit is nothing but the expe£lation of money, within 
fome limited time. Locke. 

6. Promifc given. 

They have never thought of violating the publick credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus affigned. Addifaris Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence ; power not compulfive ; intereft. 

She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as great as a beloved fen with a mother. Sidney. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their fupphcation to the 
kine, and defired him to ule his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon, b. ... 

Having credit enough with his matter to provide for his own 
intereft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. Uaren. 
To Cre'dit. v.a. [credo, Latin.] 
j. To bejieve. 

Now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Sbakefp. Jul. Caf. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, wc need no more than to confider it. Glanv. S^cpf. c. 4. 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument ftand fo. 

To credit this rude age; and fhow 
To future times, that even we 

Some Patterns did of virtue fee. waller . 

It was not upon defigu to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a fociety lb much above flattery. Glanv. SccpJ. PreJ. 

At prcfe.it you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 

3. To truft ; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

Cre'di table, adj. [from credit.] 

1 Reputable ; above contempt. . 

He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, baying 
procured him by his intereft one of the beft {daces cA ^the 
|. ountry . Arbuthnot s Hijlory of John Bull. 

o Honourable ; cftirnabl<£. 

The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
our happinefs, is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idlcneft, a more pardonable and creditable 

Cre’B.T abl ENESS. «. f [from creditable.] Reputation; efti- 

m Amongall thefe fnares, there is none more entangling than 
the crcdhablencfs and repute of cuftomary woe*. Decay ofPuty 
Cre'ditably. adv. [from creditable.] Rcputa y , 

'T,"; wi! l chufc rather to ncglcfl their duty lately and 
than .0 get a brcta, U in the 
„,dy ,0 be rewarded with that whrch wdl 

CaStTOR. »./ [a*, Latin,] He to whom a debt 
owc-d ; he that givcs-credit : correlative to deb or. 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufc but break. Shakejpeart. 

I am fo uled to confider my fclf as creditor and debtor, tlvat 
I often ftate my accounts alter the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul AddiJon’s Spectator, N 0 ’ ; 49 , 
No man of honour, as that word is ulually undcrftooj, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte or tem- 
pera! e, to pay his creditors, to Ik ufcful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wile or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promifc, or his oath. isu’ft. 

CrEdu'mty. n.f. [credit iti, French ; credulitas, Latin.] Eafi- 
neft of belief ; readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being lubjeef to that only difadvantage 
of honeft hearts, credulity, was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 

'T he prejudice of credulity may, in fume mealurc, be cured 
by learning to fet a high value on truth. IVatts’s L ogi-. k. 

CRE'DULOUS. adj. [credutus, Latin.] Apt to believe; un- 
fufpe£tihg; cafilv deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm, 

T hat he fufpecls none. Shakefpearc's King Lear. 

Cre'dui.ousness. n.f. [from credulous.] Aptnefs to believe; 
credulity. 

Creed, n.f. [from credo, the (li ft word of the apoftlcs creed.] 

1 . A form (if words in which the articles of faith are compre- 
hended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they, who decry creeds and crccdmakers, fay that one 
who writes a treatiie ot morality ought not to make in it any 
collodion of moral precepts ? Fiddes's Sermons. 

2. Any folemn profeflion of principles or opinion. 

For me, my lords, , 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Slufte/p. 
To Creek, v.a. [See To Creak.] To make a harlh 
noife. 

Shall 1 flay here, 

Crceking my flioes on the plain mafonry. Shakefpeare. 

CREEK, n.f [cpecca. Sax. kreke, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play. 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the plain. Daisies. 

They on the bank of Jordan, by' a creek , 

Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play. 

Their unexpected loft and plaints outbreath’d. Farad. Reg. 

2 . A fmall port ; a bay; a cove. 

A law was made here to Hop their paitage in every port 

and creek. Davits m lrelanJ ’ 

3. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a fhoulder-clappcr ; one that commands 


The pafiages of alleys, creeks, and narrow land-. Sm.fp. 
Cre'eky. adj. [from creek’} Full of creeks; ungual; 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour’d forth a water, whofe outgulhing flood 
Ran bathing all the crccky ihore a-flot. 

Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt Turnus’ b.ood. Sftnjtr. 
To CREEP, v. n. [preter. crept ; cpypan. Sax. krepan, Germ.J 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 
worm. 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and ftatcly tread, or lowly creep! Mi 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground, Mittm. 
If they cannot dillinguifli creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryd. Dcdicat. An. 

2. To grow along the ground, or on other fupports. 

^I’he grottos cool, with fliady poplars crown d. 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. Dryden. 

3. To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as infects. 

4. To move (lowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time. Sbakefp. Macbel ■ 
Why’ (hould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into thcjaund.ee 
By being peevito ? Shakefpeare' s Merchant of taj- 

He who ^creeps after plain, dull, common fenic, ' s f.. ' of 
committing abfurdities; but can ncvcI J^ 

5. To move fecrctly and clandeftinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. ,. • 

—There they always ufc to difeharge their birding-p«J 
creep into the kiln -hole. Sbakefp. Merry Ik ms of il >*<]' 

Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inacceflible, 

Under the (hade ot melancholy boughs, hahfw*' 

Lofe and neglecT the creeping hour, ot time. 

Of rhis fort are they which creep into houfes, and^ J 

tive filly women. ... . • _ii beafts 

Thou makeft darkneft, and it is night wherejn d ^ ^ 

of the fqreft do creep forth. J 
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Now and then a work or two has crept in to kec P^^'^ 

defien in countenance. . * ■' , 

6 . To move timoroufly without foar.ng, or venturing into 

^iSadife Loft is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there arc no flats amongft h.s elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometimes tor above an hundred 

lines together ? r n 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the fea-(hore as 
far as Genoa. Addfori s Remarks on Italy. 

- To come unexpected ; to deal forward unheard and unfeen. 

‘ By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he Hits, 
into die favour of poor filly women. Sidney, b. n. 

It I'eems, the marriage of his brother s wile 
Has crept too near his confcicncc. 

No, his confcicncc ... 

Has crept too near another lady. ^Shakefpeare s Henry V11J. 
Neceflity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
{bread theinfelvcs, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 
v Raleigh's Hijlory. 

None pretends to know from how remote cornel's of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 

out. , r f ,n P le - 

It is not to be expected that every one fhould guard his un- 
derftanding from being impofed on, by the (ophiftry which 
creeps into mod of the books of argument. Lode. 

8. To behave with fervilitv ; to fawn ; to bend. 

T hey were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars. Shakefpearc's Troilus and Crejfda. 

Cre'eper. n f [from creep. ] 

1. A plant that lupports itfclf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length ; therefore they are winders or 
creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

Cree’phole. n.f. [creep and hole.] 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to cfcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge ; an cxcufe. 

Cref.'pikgly. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zclmanc’s words, creepingly entered 
into Philoclca’s. Sidney, b. ii. 

Crema'tion .n.f. [erematio, Latin.] A burning. 

CRE’ MGR. n.f. [Latin.] A milky fubftance ; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

T he food is fwallowcd into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with diflolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cre'natf.d. adj. [from crena, Latin ] Notched; indented. 1 
The Cells are prettily crenated , or notched quite round the 
edges ; but not ftraited <iow.n to any depth. IVoodw. on Foffsls. 
Cre'pane. n.f. [With farriers.] A11 ulcer feated in the 
midft ot the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilious, (harp, 
and biting humour that frets the (kin, or by a hurt given by 
ftriking of the hinder feet. Farrier's Diet. 

To CRE'PITATE. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a fmall 
crackling noife. 

Crepitation, n.f. [from crepitate] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

CreVt. particip. [from or <■/>.] 

I here are certain men crept in unawares. 

1 his fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her mnrry’i! elm, had crept along the ground. Fope. 

GREPU'SCULE. n. f. [irepujcuhtm, I, at.] Twilight. Dift. 

1 o cnn'c.r. «... -j. r r — -i— 1 Glimmering; in a 
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So the prince obfeur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildncls, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the fummer-grafs, fatteft by night, 

Unfeen, yet erefeive in his facultv. tshak fp. . 

Cress, n. f [perhaps from erejeo, it being a quick glower.] 

A "lts e flower confifts of four leaves, placed in farm of a cfofs : 
the pointal arifes from the center ot the flower-cup, an 
comes a round ilh fmooth fruit, divided into twacclls, an 
furnilhed with feeds, generally fmooth. It is «il t« ated . as a 
fallad-herb, and chiefly efteemed in the Winter and Spring, 


being one ot the warm kind. . , , 

His court with nettles and with mjjes (tor 


Mill: r. 
Fope. 


Crepu'sculous. adj. [crcpujcsilurn, Latin.] 
ftate between light and darkneft. 

A clofc apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crepttfculous glance of the other. Brown. 
1 he beginnings of philofophy were in a crcpufeulous obfeu- 
. r «y, and it is yet fcarce paft the dawn. Glanv. ScepJ. c. 2?. 

CRE'SCEN J . adj. [from crefco, Latin.] Increaling; growing; 
in a ftate of increafe. 

I have feen him in Britain : he was then of a crefeent 
notc ‘ Shakefpeare sCymbellne. 

With thefe in troop 

Came Aftorcth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 

Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefeent horns. Milt. F. L. 

Crescent, n.f. [crefeens, Lat.] The moon in her ftate of 
increafe j any fimilitiule of the moon increafing. 

My pow r s a crefeent, and mv auguring hope 
Says it will come to th’ full. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Gr Ba£lrian fophy, from the horns 
C >f Turkifh crefeent , leaves all w’afle beyond 
I he realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

Jove in dufky clouds involves the (kies, 

And the faint crefeent {hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
And two fair crefcents of tranfluccnt horn. 


The brows of all their young increafe adorn. Pope's Odyffeu 
Vol'Y' ^ [from trejeo, Latin.] ” P ' J 


Increaling; growing. 


With foups unbought, and fallads, blcft his board. 

Cre'sset. «. /. [croijjite, Fr. becaufc beacons had croffes an 
cicntly on their tops. ] A great light fet upon a beacon, hght- 
houfe! or watch-tower. Han, nor. They toll raife armies 

in Scotland by carrying about the fire croft. 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of firy (parks. 

Of burning crejfets. Shake fpeard s Henry . />■ i- 

From the arched roof, 

Pendent by fubtlc magick, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, and blazing crejfets, fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fky. Milton's Faradije Loft , b. 1. /. 7-0. 

CREST, n. f. [cri/la, Latin.] 

1. The plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, (hewn upon our ere ft s to-day, 

Hath taught us bow to cherifh fuch high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. Shakcjp. Henry IV. 
The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 
Walk’d firm ; the crejlcd cock, whofe clarion founds 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v ii. 44^' 

3. The drnament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what efteem crejls were, in the time of king Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a crejl to William Momacute, 
carl of Salifbury. Camden’s Remains. 

The horn ; 

It was a ere / 7 ere thou waft born : 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shakefpearc's As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as fome which the poets 
aflign to ferpents. 

Their crejls divide, 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit; lire; courage; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes (hould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their crejls. Shakefpeare. 

Cre'sted. adj. [from crejl ; cri flatus, Latin.] 

Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonites, 

Then grov’Iing foil’d their crejlcd helmets in the dull. Mi.t. 

At this, for new replies he did not flay ; 

But lac’d his crejlcd helm, and ftrode away. Dryden. 

2 . Wearing a comb. 

The crejlcd bird (hall bv experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piecc below. Dryden' s Fables. 
Crest-fallen, adj. [crejl and fail.] Dejected; funk; 
difpirited ; cowed ; hcartlcfs ; fpiritlcfs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits* 
’till I were as crejl- fallen as a dried pear. Sh. Mer. IV. ofll indf 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill complaining and creJl-faHen. Howe!. 
Cre'stless. adj. [from crejl.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour ; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfathei was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third (bn to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung crejllefs yeomen from fo deep a root. Shakefpeare. 
CRE l’A'CEOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it be the 
cretaceous (alt, the nitrous fait, or fome igneous particles. Grew'. 
Nor from the fable ground ex peel fucceft, 

Nor from cretaceous, ftubborn and jejune. Philips: 

Creta'ted. adj. [crctatus, Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. D\tt. 
Cke'vice. n.f [from erever, Fr. creparc, Latin, to burft ] A 
crack ; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 

1 pried me through the crevice of a wall, 

V hen for his hand he had his two Ions heads. Shakefpeare. 
I thought it 110 breach of good-manners to peep at a crevice, 
and look in at people fo well employed. Addiyons Spectator. 
CREW, n.f [probably from epub, Saxon.] 

1 . A company of people aftociated for any purpofe ; as gallant 
crew, for troops. Chevy -chafe. 

There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies flood on every fide. 

Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify ’d. 

, „ . Fa 'iry Queen, b. i. cant. 4. Jfanz. - 

2. 1 he company of a (hip. 1 
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